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Dear  Everyone: 

Your  spirit  of  cooperation  and  your 
willingness  to  support  another  school  pro- 
ject has  enabled  us  to  produce  one  issue 
of  a  magazine. 

Many  thanks  to  the  teachers  who  showed 
their  interest  by  contributing  material  from 
their  classes,  to  homeroom  teachers  and 
representatives  who  boosted  the  sales,  and 
to  students  for  their  financial  support. 

This  is  a  pace  —  a  first  step  —  an 
attempt.  The  future  will  tell  if  we  can 
"keep  the  pace,"  and  follow  this  step 
with  others. 

You  may  not  find  perfection  here  for 
this  is  the  work  of  human  beings.  You 
will  find  good  writing,  good  reading,  and 
good  humor,  for  this  is  the  work  of  C.C. 
students. 

The  Editors 


the  acid  test 

Perhaps  the  real  test,  the  acid  test,  of  any  politician  or  any  person 
connected  with  a  large  group,  is  the  question,  "How  loyal  is  he2"  This 
question  brings  up  much  controversy.  To  settle  it,  commissions  and 
loyalty  boards  of  all  sizes  have  been  established  in  our  country.  We 
have  read  and  heard  much  about  the  investigations  made  of  the  loyalty 
of  government  employees  and  other  public  servants. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  no  way  to  establish  a  board  here  at  school 
for  investigation  of  students'  loyalties,  but  perhaps,  with  help,  a  student 
can  answer  his  own  question,  "Am  I  loyal  to  C.C?" 

We  are  loyal  to  C.C.  if  we  are  loyal  to  other  students  as  individuals 
as  well  as  a  group. 

We  are  loyal  to  C.C.  if  we  help  the  faculty  by  working  with  them, 
not  against  them|. 

We  are  loyal  to  C.C.  if  we  are  faithful  to  duty  and  not  always  try- 
ing to  get  away  from  it. 

Jim  Seculoff  '54 
Bill  Reed  '54 
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the 

plain 

one 

by  Carol  Gerardot  '55 

Only  a  moment  ago,  Judi  had  been 
counting  herself  the  luckiest  girl  in  the 
world.  It  was  a  good  day  to  count 
blessings.  The  bright  sunlight  and  warm 
air  gave  promise  of  spring  days  and  the 
summer  to  follow.  But  now  the  sun  no 
longer  seemed  to  warm  her  so  lovingly. 
Why  should  it  matter  to  her  if  she  were 
pretty  or  plain?  But  it  did  matter!  It 
mattered  very  much. 

Judi  was  fifteen,  and  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  her  own  troubles.  After 
deciding  to  go  to  her  room,  she  remem- 
bered that  her  mother  and  Aunt  Helen 
were  in  the  living  room,  and  knew  if 
she  did  go  in,  they  would  detect  her 
downhearted  mood  and  know  that  she 
had  overheard  them  talking. 

She  stayed  on  the  porch  swing,  think- 
ing how  different  life  was  going  to  be 
than  she  had  hoped.  If  only  I  hadn't 
heard,  she  thought.  But  she  would  have 
had  to  know  sometime. 

It  was  her  mother's  voice  that  caught 
Judi's  attention,  strained,  not  at  all  like 
her  usual  good-natured  tones. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  say  that,"  she 
had  said. 

And  Helen,  Judi's  aunt,  had  replied  in 
her  slightly  artificial  way,  "Now  really, 
Marian,  why  are  you  getting  so  excited? 
The  child  is  plain,  there's  no  denying  it, 
but  Judy  can  certainly  learn  to  ....  " 

Judi  had  not  heard  what  it  was  she 
could  learn  to  offset  her  plainness.  The 
shock  of  hearing  herself  so  described  had 
first  startled  her.  But  now  disappoint- 
ment, keen  and  hurtful,  set  in. 


"How  could  1  have  been  so  foolish  not 
to  know,"  she  thought.  She  felt  her- 
self flushing  at  the  remembrance  of  that 
comfortable  stupidity.  Why,  if  she  were 
honest,  she  would  have  to  admit  she  had 
thought  she  was  going  to  be  pretty. 
Everyone  in  her  family  and  even  her 
friends  had  always  made  her  feel  that 
way.  Why,  just  this  week  some  boy 
in  school  had  told  her  she  had  pretty 
hands.  She  remembered  the  warm  glow 
that  had  flooded  her.  She  had  even  felt 
that  Mike  would  ask  her  to  the  Prom. 

He  didn't  mention  the  Prom  after  that, 
though,  or  anything  else  for  that  matter. 
He  behaved  just  as  though  he  hadn't 
thrilled  her  by  telling  her  her  hand  was 
pretty.  But  she  had  attributed  that  to 
the  way  boys  are.  Different  from  girls. 
Now  she  knew  better.  Her  hopes  seemed 
utterly  ridiculous.  Obviously,  Mike  had 
just  been  making  fun  of  her.  He,  the 
best-liked  boy  in  the  class,  take  Judi 
Wellman  for  his  girl?    Oh,  sure! 

Tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes.  She  heard 
her  mother  and  aunt  leave  the  sitting 
room.  She  gave  them  a  few  minutes, 
then  ran  up  the  stairs  to  her  room. 

The  mirror  above  her  organdied  dress- 
ing table  seemed  to  mock  her.  She  saw 
blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  surmount- 
ed by  horrid,  shaggy  eyebrows,  neither 
light  nor  dark.  Her  freckles  looked  like 
big  copper  spots  on  her  cheeks.  Her 
nose,  round  and  upturned,  was  just  what 
you  would  expect  of  a  girl  with  freckles 
and  reddish  hair. 

She  ran  her  fingers  through  her  long 
bob  and  thought,  "I  have  pretty  hair" 
and  then  the  tears  flowed.  It  just  didn't 
seem  so  pretty  to  her  now. 

Aunt  Helen  was  right;  she  was  plain. 
For  a  moment  she  hated  her  aunt.  Every- 
body was  always  so  nice  to  her.    At  the 
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thought  of  her  parents  she  felt  a  stirring 
of  anger,  as  though  they  had  deliberately 
deceived  her.  She  looked  at  herself  again, 
to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  being  plain. 
She  knew  it  wasn't  going  to  be  easy. 

"Judi!"  Her  mothers'  voice  came  to 
her  from  the  kitchen.  Judi  was  almost 
afraid  to  answer.  Mother  was  so  keen; 
she  could  almost  tell,  just  by  looking 
at  Judi,  what  her  daughter  was  feeling. 

Judi  thought  of  Cousin  Elizabeth,  who 
was  Aunt  Helen's  pride  and  joy,  and  she 
felt  a  swift  rush  of  sympathy  for  her 
mother.  Elizabeth  was  a  beauty.  Every- 
one said  so.  It  must  be  sad  to  have  a 
plain  daughter.  She  must  be  especially 
kind  to  her  mother  to  make  up  for  being 
so  plain. 

Walking  to  the  movies  with  her  cousin 
that  evening,  she  saw  her  clearly  for  the 
first  time,  a  fine  straight  nose,  every- 
thing perfect.    A  real  beauty,  all  right. 

They  walked  without  speaking.  Eliza- 
beth looked  pleased  as  she  thought  of 
the  future.    Judi  turned  her  face. 

"Has  anyone  asked  you  to  the  Prom 
yet?"  asked  Elizabeth  suddenly. 

Judi's  heart  beat  faster. 

"No!    You?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  There  was  nothing  in  her  voice 
but  impatience.  "They're  such  babies," 
she  said.    "They  won't  cooperate." 

"Who  d'you  wish  would  ask  you?"  The 
words  were  out  and  Judi  could  not  recall 
then.  She  knew  all  the  girls  wanted 
Mike. 

But  Elizabeth  only  looked  mysterious. 
She  seemed  to  know. 

And  just  then,  Mike  came  by.  Even 
before  she  saw  him,  Judi  could  tell  by 
Elizabeth's  manner  that  someone  special 
was  around.  Her  expresiion  became  a 
little  bored  and  disdainful.  She  prayed 
fervently  that  Mike  wouldn't  ask  Liz 
in  front  of  her. 

But  Mike  only  greeted  them  and  went 
on.  Judi's  cheeks  burned.  He  was  so 
handsome! 


Elizabeth's  eyes  were  cool.  "He's 
good  looking,"  she  said. 

"He  doesn't  know  how  to  act  though," 
Elizabeth  added.  "Kids!" 

Judi  longed  to  defend  Mike,  but  she 
knew  she  didn't  dare.  She  just  added, 
"We're  all  kids!" 

Elizabeth  heaved  a  big  sigh.  "I  can't 
wait,"  she  said,  "until  I'm  eighteen. 
Feels  like  I've  been  fifteen  for  years. 

When  Judi  reached  home  that  night, 
she  found  her  mother  in  the  sewing  room 
looking  over  some  material  draped  over 
the  chair.  It  fell  to  the  floor  in  lovely, 
soft  pink  folds. 

"Isn't  it  lovely?"  she  asked  as  Judi 
came  in.  "I  haven't  seen  this  nice  color 
for  years."  She  held  it  out  toward  the 
girl.  "You'll  look  lovely  in  it."  and  it's 
for  you,  honey,  for  that  first  important 
dance.    Don't  you  love  it?" 

Judi  avoided  her  mother's  eyes. 

"You  shouldn't  have  bought  it.  I 
don't  even  know  if  I'm  going."  She  felt 
angry  and  let  down  in  the  face  of  her 
mother's  enthusiasm.  Again  she  had  the 
feeling  of  having  been  deceived  by  her 
parents,  made  a  fool  of  somehow. 

"I  haven't  even  been  asked!" 

"Of  course,  you're  going,"  her  mother 
said  impatiently.  "It's  a  month  off; 
boys,  young  boys,  are  shy,  you  know." 
Then,  "Who  is  Elizabeth  going  with?" 

"No  one's  asked  her  yet,"  she  said. 

"See!"  Mrs.  Wellman's  voice  sounded 
immensely  cheered. 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  bought  it,"  Judi 
insisted.    "All  that  money." 

"Money,  indeed!"  Nothing's  too  much 
for  my  baby's  first  dance,"  she  told  her. 
She  looked  thoughtfully  at  Judi  and 
added, 

"After  all,  dear,  it's  only  a  school 
dance.  Even  if  no  boy  asks  you,  you 
can  go  with  another  girl!" 

"I'd  die  first!" 

Mrs.  Wellman  frowned,  opened  her  lips 
as  though  to  speak,  then  closed  them 
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again.  She  stroked  Judi's  cheek.  "Some- 
one will  ask  you,"  she  said. 

Judi's  heart  ached  for  her;  her  voice 
had  been  troubled.  Suddenly  her  mother 
smiled  an  dsaid  gaily,  "Maybe  that  nice 
boy  you  call  Mike?" 

"Oh,  no,  no  .  .  .  he'll  never  ask  me." 
Judi  was  seeing  Liz'  assured  smile. 

Again  her  mother  gave  her  a  swift 
appraising  look  and  then  turned  away. 
"Why  does  he  call  himself  Mike?"  she 
asked.    "That  isn't  really  his  name." 

Judi  didn't  know.  She  didn't  know 
anything,  she  only  knew  she  was  miser- 
able and  that  she  wanted  to  stop  talking 
about  dances,  clothes  and — Mike! 

"Mother,"  she  said.  "I  think  I'm 
going  to  be  a  missionary." 

Her  mother's  mouth  twitched  and  she 
drew  her  into  her  arms.  "My  poor  baby," 
she  said.  "Someone  will  ask  you."  Judi 
looked  up  at  her  mother  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  had  the  unpleasant  impression 
that  her  mother  was  laughing  a  little. 

So  Elizabeth  had  been  right.  The 
boys  just  couldn't  bring  themselves  to 
ask  the  girls  to  the  dance.  They  finally 
decided  to  attend  in  groups.  That  re- 
lieved Judi,  making  her  feel  she  was 
not  alone  with  her  problem.  Now  she 
worried  if  anyone  would  ask  her  to  dance. 

She  imagined  another  kind  of  evening 
with  Mike  asking  her  for  a  dance,  maybe 
more  than  one.  But  then,  she  didn't 
dance  very  well  herself.  And  she  didn't 
even  know  if  he  would  be  there  or  not. 

It  was  funny  about  Mike.  He  certainly 
acted  as  though  he  liked  her.  Only  that 
morning  he'd  said  to  her,  "That  biology 
exam  sure  was  tough,  wasn't  it?"  Thrill- 
ing!! She  just  nodded  without  answer- 
ing. He'd  talked  to  her  several  times 
since  that  awful  discovery.  But  she 
always  felt  he  was  just  making  fun 
of  her.  So  she  avoided  him.  She'd 
heard  of  boys  doing  mean  things  like 
that. 

Then  the  night  of  the  Prom  was  on 
top  of  her.     That's  how  Judi  thought 


of  it — as  a  catastrophe!  She  tried  many 
ways  to  keep  from  going,  but  none 
worked. 

"You'll  look  lovely,"  her  mother  said. 

"Saying  that  to  convince  me,"  Judi 
thought. 

Just  then  she  heard  her  Aunt  Helen 
and  her  father  coming  up  the  stairs.  She 
was  all  ready  by  now. 

"My,  you  look  pretty,  child,"  her  aunt 
said. 

Judi  frowned  and  stepped  back.  She 
did  not  know  what  to  answer.  Both 
women  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Aunt 
Helen's  thin  brows  raised.  "What's  the 
matter,  honey?  Don't  you  like  to  be  told 
you're  pretty?" 

For  a  moment,  Judi  thought  she  could 
let  it  pass,  but  they  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  an  answer. 

"No,"  she  said,  "because  I'm  not."  She 
looked  at  her  dress  and  pretended  to  ad- 
just a  fold. 

"What  a  thing  to  say,"  her  mother 
protested.  "You  look  just  lovely.  Doesn't 
she,  Helen?" 

"Absolutely  lovely,"  her  aunt  respond- 
ed. "I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing — a 
girl  who  doesn't  want  to  hear  she's 
pretty." 

All  the  weeks  of  unhappiness  seemed 
to  be  mocked  by  her  aunt's  statement. 
It's  so  false,  Judi  thought. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  say  it,"  she  said 
sullenly.  She  saw  her  mother  flush  and 
look  alarmed.  Her  aunt  frowned  and 
gave  her  a  hostile  glare. 

"I  like  that!"  she  said  indignantly. 
"What  have  you  against  me?" 

"I  just  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  I'm 
pretty,"  Judi  said  doggedly.  She  hated 
to  upset  her  mother,  but  she  couldn't 
bear  for  Aunt  Helen  to  make  a  fool  of 
her.  Her  aunt's  eyes  opened  wide,  in- 
dignation growing  on  her  face. 

"Because  you  don't  mean  it,"  Judi 
blurted  out.  "I  heard  you  tell  Mother 
I  was  plain." 
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There!  It  was  out!  Aunt  Helen 
looked  pained,  Mother  looked  distressed 
and  angry. 

"You've  hurt  her,"  she  said  sharply. 
"I've  known  for  weeks  that  something 
was  wrong  and  I  couldn't  imagine." 
She  turned  and  looked  at  Judi.  "And  she's 
not  plain.    She's  not  plain  at  all." 

Aunt  Helen  looked  upset  and  not  un- 
kind. 

"I  didn't  mean  anything  as  serious  as 
that,"  she  said.  "I  meant  she  was 
never  going  to  be  a  great  beauty."  She 
flushed  as  if  she  were  thinking  of  her 
Elizabeth  and  ashamed  that  she  was. 

"Who  wants  to  be  a  great  beauty. 
She's  a  lovely  girl!"  Mrs.  Wellman  was 
excited  and  really  angry  now.  Judi 
stood  helplessly  watching  them,  sorry 
for  her  part  in  the  quarrel. 

Then  as  though  some  sense  of  guilt 
were  too  painful,  Aunt  Helen  became 
angry,  too. 

"We're  making  too  much  of  it!"  she 
said  impatiently.  "After  all,  you  were 
a  plain  girl,  and  it  never  bothered  you." 

"How  do  you  know?" 


Judi  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
amazed  at  the  turn  of  the  conversation, 
hardly  able  to  understand  it. 

She  looked  at  her  aunt. 

"Were  you  the  pretty  one?"  she  asked. 

Helen  flushed  without  answering.  Judi 
saw  her  mother's  expression  soften.  She 
knew  the  sisters  loved  each  other  and 
this  had  hurt  them  both. 

And  something  else  she  knew.  Look- 
ing from  her  aunt's  chic  face,  pretty 
still,  to  her  mother's  soft,  comfortable 
features,  her  mother  looked  to  her  pret- 
tier, lovelier.  Maybe  she  didn't  look  that 
way  to  everyone  but  that's  how  she 
looked  to  Judi.  Now  she  knew  lots  of 
things  she  hadn't  known  before.  Beauty 
is  more  than  on  the  outside,  and  she  was 
glad  she  learned  it  so  soon,  for  it  was- 
n't an  easy  thing  to  recognize,  and  she 
bet  she  was  going  to  have  a  wonderful 
time  tonight,  and  Mike  did  like  her,  he 
really  did,  she  knew  that  now,  and,  .  .  . 

She  put  her  arms  about  the  two  wom- 
en. "Aunt  Helen  is  right,  Mom,"  she 
said.  "We're  taking  it  too  seriously." 
and  she  kissed  them  both,  hard. 


it's  up  to  us 

Does  the  gang  rule  you?  Do  you  pledge  allegiance  to  your  gang 
rather  than  to  your  school?  Maybe  you  are  one  of  the  gang  who  de- 
cided to  take  in  a  movie  the  night  of  the  band  concert  or  the  Dramatics 
Club  play.  Maybe  you  didn't  really  want  to,  but  the  gang  did,  so  you 
followed. 

If  all  your  gang  doesn't  want  to  attend  school  activities,  why  don't 
those  of  you  who  do  want  to  go,  attend  anyway?  Or  better  still,  suggest 
to  the  gang  to  go  to  the  play  or  concert  and  back  our  school. 

It's  our  school  and  our  school  activities;  the  success  rests  in  our 
hands.    It's  up  to  us. 

Ken  Bobay  '54 
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can  you  complete  this  statement? 


teenagers  are  .  .  . 


by  Rosan  Greter  '53 

What  are  teenagers  ?  A  timeless  ques- 
tion which  is  answered  in  many  ways 
and  yet  never  really  answered  at  all. 
One  moment  a  teenage  girl  is  a  flower, 
a  rose,  blithe  and  beautiful.  In  another 
minute  she  is  a  tomboy  devoid  of  any 
grace  or  charm  at  all  just  because  she 
happened  to  land  on  a  chair  feet  first. 

Boys  are  much  the  same  as  girls  in 
that  they  are  unpredictable.  One  mo- 
ment a  boy  is  a  polished  gentleman.  In 
the  very  next  instant,  he  is  underneath 
the  car  unscrewing  some  seemingly 
normal  nut.  bolt,  or  whatever  else  is 
under  there,  not  because  the  car  hasn't 
been  running  light,  but  just  because  it 
HAS  been  running.  He  wants  to  know 
what  makes  it  go. 

Back  to  the  initial  question — What  are 
teenagers  ?  Some  people  seem  to  think 
they're  not  human,  but  they  must  be. 
They  run.  jump.  play.  yell,  and  once  in 
a  while  can  be  found  carrying  the  grocer- 
ies for  Mom. 

Teenagers  come  in  all  sizes,  shapes, 
forms  and  colors,  but  down  deep  inside 
they  are  pretty  much  the  same.  They 
may  not  talk  alike  or  look  alike  or 
speak  alike,  but  they  seem  to  think  alike. 
And  especially  on  the  subject  of  popular- 
ity. 

The  most  important  thing  in  a  teen- 
ager's life  is  to  be  popular.  He  just 
must  have  the  car  so  that  he  can  take 
the  rest  of  the  kids,  or  she  tells  Mom, 
''But.  M-o-t-h-e-r.  you  just  don't  wear 
any  kind  of  saddles.  They  have  to  have 
.  .  .  .  "  and  follows  an  explanation  of  the 
specifications.  A  craving  for  popularity 
is  a  phase  everyone  must  go  through. 
Everyone  isn't  a  big  wheel,  everyone 
couldn't  possibly  be  one.  but  everyone 
certainly  tries. 


Two  words  teenagers  are  most  afraid 
of  are,  ;'BE  DIFFERENT."  That  is  a 
motto  that  is  shied  away  from  as  if  it 
were  a  plague.  It  is  much  better  to  fol- 
low the  crowd  and  do  whatever  they  are 
doing.  Then  you  can't  possibly  do  any- 
thing really  worthwhile. 

As  soon  as  Mom  or  Dad  suggests  that 
teenage  Joe  or  Jean  should  do  something 
different,  immediately  the  cry  is  ''But 
what  will  the  other  kids  think  ? "  More 
than  likely  they  would  think  it  a  good 
idea  and  go  ahead  and  do  it.  too.  But 
who  knows  ?    Xo  one's  ever  tried  it. 

They're  tall,  they're  short,  they're  vi- 
vacious, they're  somber.  They  love  to 
dance,  they  love  to  spout  off.  they  enjoy 
reading  a  good  book,  but  they'd  much 
rather  take  a  ride  in  a  brand  new  con- 
vertible. They're  different  and  yet  they're 
all  the  same. 

Back  to  the  old  question  again — what 
are  teenagers  ?  Does  anyone  know  ?  I 
don't,  do  you  ? 


Suspicion 

Hear  you  that  pounding? 
Tis  a  soul  in  crucifixion. 
The  mind  tortured 

grasped  by  the  tentacles  of  suspicion. 

The  hideousness  of  the  weapon, 
A  milli-edged  sword. 

plunged  again  and  again  into  the  heart, 
from  a  monstrous  catapult  lunged. 

Is  it  better  to  walk  against 

and  have  it  plunged  completely  through. 

or  better  to  retreat — 

let  the  gusts  of  blood  continue. 

Carol  Klingenberger,  '53 
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the  black  departure 


(Satan's  Soliloquy) 

Do  they,  who  with  pensive  fear  gaze  on  high 
And  follow  terrestrial  movement  in  pinpoint  light, 
Feel  secure  in  this  grandeur,  empty  in  solitude 
Standing  alone  through  darkest  night, 
Shadowed  by  remorse  from  ingratitude, 
Oppressed  by  him,  lover  of  flame  and  pain, 
Who,  when  cast  to  oblivion, 
Cried  without  sorrow,  "Omnipotens  Deus  cede!" 

To  what  am  I  forsaken  this  night 

That  I  should  descend  unfree  to  such  an  end, 

Condemned  to  despair  for  eternity — 

A  flight  into  darkness. 

Hand  me  down  my  tarnished  sceptre! 

What  were  my  deeds  that  have  deprived  souls 

Of  the  profound  splendor  of  that  blinding  light 

That  I  see  not  nor  can  contrive? 

Oh!  that  "man  must  say  farewell" 

And  step  blindly  to  infinite  duration. 

Weakening  was  this  night  of  timeless  peril 

But  delightful  and  strengthening  the  morrow 

When  men  with  submissive  commiseration  will  walk  to  darkness, 

Eyes  cast  down,  souls  in  sorrow, 

Plead  for  deliverance, 

And  with  reluctant  spirit  and  hesitant  body 

Leave  all  behind  forever. 

Dave  Pequignot  '53 
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last  visit  home 


by  Nancy  Brayer  '54 

The  spatter  of  sunlight  on  the  kitchen 
floor  danced  merrily  back  and  forth  as 
the  breeze  rustled  the  leaves  on  a  tree 
outside. 

Mary  clanged  dishes  happily  and,  as 
every  happy  woman  since  the  beginning 
of  time,  hummed  a  little  tune.  It  had 
been  months  since  she  had  seen  her  son, 
and  now  he  had  come  home. 

Only  an  hour  ago,  a  little  neighbor 
boy  came  running  to  inform  her  that  he 
and  "an  awful  lot  of  people"  were  com- 
ing toward  her  home.  That  "awful  lot 
of  people"  had  given  Mary  quite  a  set- 
back. She  had,  of  course,  expected  James 
and  Peter  and  would  have  been  greatly 
disappointed  if  young  John  had  not  come, 
but  when  she  ran  to  her  doorway  and 
saw  thirteen  men  headed  toward  the 
house,  her  thoughts  dizzily  spun  to 
"What  shall  I  ever  feed  them!" 

Strangely  enough,  she  now  found  much 
more  than  she  had  counted  on  in  the  way 
of  food. 

Pausing  in  her  work,  Mary  glanced  up 
to  see  John  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Come  in,  John!"  she  cried  and  pulled 
a  stool  out  from  a  corner.  "Sit  down. 
It's  been  so  long  since  I've  had  visitors! 
But  you're  not  really  a  visitor.  You  be- 
long here  as  much  as  my  own  son  does." 

John  seated  himself  on  the  stool  to 
listen  to  her  talk.  He  loved  and  enjoyed 
this  little  woman. 

The  conversation  was  soon  interrupted 
by  a  commotion  on  the  roof  where  the 
men  were  discussing. 

Mary  recognized  the  voice  of  the  oldest 
man  present  as  it  grew  loud  in  argument. 
Peter,  it  seemed,  knew  everything.  John 
began  to  chuckle  softly. 

"Listen  to  Judas'  voice,"  he  said.  By 
this  time,  Peter  had  been  interrupted 
by  another  voice,  naturally  high-pitched 
which  had  grown  almost  squeaky  with 
excitement. 


Mary  didn't  smile,  but  frowned  slightly 
"He's  awfully  nervous,  isn't  he?" 

"Sometimes,"  John  nodded.  "He  wor- 
ries too  much." 

Suddenly  a  quiet  voice  interrupted  the 
argument  above  and  the  two  voices 
ceased.  Peaceful  conversation  began 
again. 

"Does  that  happen  very  often?"  Mary 
asked  of  her  young  friend. 

"Hardly  at  all.  Peter's  ideas,"  here 
John  could  not  refrain  from  smiling, 
"don't  always  agree  with  those  of  Thom- 
as or  Judas.  When  there  is  an  argument, 
he  always  handles  it  just  like  that." 
There  was  no  need  to  ask  who  "he" 
meant. 

After  a  minute  John  said,  with  youth- 
ful hesitancy  when  speaking  of  anything 
especially  close  to  him,  "Mary,  I  wish 
you  could  hear  him  when  he  speaks  to 
the  people.  And  the  way  they  follow  him 
no  matter  where  he  goes — it's  really 
beautiful." 

Mary  smiled  but  the  smile  became  a 
sad,  worried  pucker.  "I  worry  about 
him,  though.  Most  people  love  him,  but 
there  are  some  who  don't  and  those  few 
are  in  a  position  to  harm  him." 

"Why,  Mary!"  John  spoke  incredulous- 
ly. "They  couldn't  possibly  hurt  him! 
The  people  would  never  let  them.  You 
haven't  seen  the  pure  worship  that  I 
have." 

"No  matter  how  they  love  him,  the 
people  would  never  revolt  against  their 
own  Sanhedrin,  much  less  against  Roman 
authority.  They  wouldn't  endanger  them- 
selves because  of  one  man. 

"Nothing  could  happen  to  him,  I  know," 
John's  voice  was  not  as  confident  as  it 
had  been  a  moment  before.  "Mary,  don't 
look  so  worried!  He  rose  from  the  stool 
to  stand  near  her,  leaning  against  the 
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table  on  which  she  was  preparing  the 
meal. 

There  was  a  splintering  sound  of  crack- 
ing wood  as  the  table  gave  way  under 
his  weight  and  he  was  sent  sprawling 
to  the  floor. 

"Oh,  John!"  Mary  cried.  "Are  you 
all  right?" 

Reassuring  her,  he  brushed  himself 
off  disgustedly.  "Stupid  thing  to  do, 
wasn't  it?" 

Mary  shook  her  head  sadly  at  the  table, 
now  minus  one  leg.  "Mother  and  wife  of 
carpenters  and  I  can't  even  repair  a 
table  leg.  I  should  have  warned  you, 
John.  It  broke  last  week  and  I  tried 
to  fix  it." 

John  laughed. 

"Maybe  I  can  do  a  better  job." 

He  hadn't  worked  long,  however,  be- 
fore he  surveyed  his  work  with  a  rueful 
smile,  "I  guess  I'm  a  good  fisherman." 

A  laugh  from  the  doorway  made  them 
both  look  up. 

"Are  you  having  trouble?"  asked 
Mary's  son. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  John  replied,  scratching 
his  head.  "I  broke  your  mother's  table 
and  now  can't  put  it  back  together." 

"Here,  let  me,"  the  older  man  told  him. 
When  he  started  to  protest,  he  said, 
"Never  mind.    I  need  the  practice." 

And  so  the  man  who  only  a  few  weeks 
before  had  fed  five  thousand  people  with 
two  fishes  and  a  single  loaf  of  bread, 
seated  himself  on  his  mother's  kitchen 
floor  to  mend  a  broken  table  leg. 

Mary  admired  the  deftness  with  which 
his  trained  hands  accomplished  their 
task.  There  was  nothing  dainty  about 
them.  They  were  strong  carpenter's 
hands. 

The  young  man  and  his  mother  spoke 
of  many  things  as  they  worked  together 
in  that  kitchen.  In  an  altogether  too 
short  time,  dinner  was  ready  and  then 
Jesus  and  his  companions  had  to  leave. 
It  was  impossible  to  stay  even  overnight 
since  they  wanted  to  reach  Jerusalem  be- 
fore the  Pasch. 


Staying  behind  the  others  a  moment, 
Jesus  thoughtfully  stated,  rather  than 
asked,  "You  like  John,  don't  you, 
Mother." 

"Very  much!"  Mary  smiling,  waved  to 
that  youth  running  down  the  road  toward 
the  others,  then  glanced  up  at  her  son 
with  a  troubled  expression. 

"Are  you  sure  you  can't  stay  longer?" 

At  his  sorry  dissent,  she  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  laugh  at  herself. 

"It's  ridiculous,  I  know,  but  I'm  fright- 
ened! I  feel  almost  as  if  —  as  if  I  shall 
never  see  you  again!" 

The  brown  eyes  above  her  were  no 
longer  smiling  as  they  looked  off  into 
the  hills. 

"Yes,  you  will,  Mother,"  was  the  soft 
reply.    "You  will  see  me  again." 

And  then  Mary  stood  watching  the 
tall  figure  stride  away  in  the  direction 
of  Jerusalem. 
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monster 


in  our 
midst 

The  atomic  age  in  which  we  live  has 
seen  the  rise  of  many  remarkable  ideas, 
inventions  and  new  modes  of  living.  Our 
way  of  life  has  undergone  a  drastic 
change.  And  with  this  change  has  risen 
a  new  monster  in  our  midst — the  "self- 
service  supermarket." 

One  learns  to  know  these  large,  com- 
plex structures  at  an  early  age.  De- 
fenseless little  children  are  taken  by 
their  fond  parents  to  "help  shop."  Upon 
entering  a  supermarket,  one  sees  a  huge 
maze,  approximately  four  miles  long  and 
three  miles  wide,  made  up  of  cans  and 
boxes,  cases  and  stands,  all  intricately 
designed  by  a  fiendish  master  mind  to 
bewilder  completely  the  unwary  cus- 
tomer, under  the  guise  of  progress. 

Who  are  the  people  lured  to  the  super- 
market by  its  promise  of  "Live  Better — 
For  Less  (Years  that  is)"? 

First,  there  is  the  calm,  collected 
housewife,  dressed  in  a  cloth  coat,  small 
hat,  sensible  shoes  and  with  an  air  of 
assurance.  After  years  of  experience, 
she  has  learned  to  hold  her  own  with 
the  supermarket.  The  haughty  stares  of 
those  who  operate  the  store  bother  her 
but  slightly,  and  frequently  she  wins  a 
moral  victory  over  them,  by  strolling 
along,  basket  pushed  nonchalantly  in 
front  of  her,  outwardly  daydreaming,  as 
she  easily  finds  the  dried  green  rice 
which  was  cleverly  hidden  behind  four 
packing  cases  of  shredded  wheat. 

The  second  type  is  the  "harassed 
mother."  She  is  dressed  somewhat  as 
the  housewife,  but  her  hat  is  awry  and 
three  small  children  compliment  the  hem 


of  her  coat.  For  her,  shopping  is  an 
ordeal,  a  four-way  war,  in  which  she  is 
caught.  As  her  children  take  turns  in 
detaching  themselves  from  her  and  get- 
ting lost,  she  chooses  her  articles  at  ran- 
dom, hoping  it  really  is  catchup  she  needs 
and  not  onions.  A  resounding  crash, 
instead  of  giving  her  a  start,  only  makes 
her  sigh.  One  of  her  children  has  dis- 
covered the  pyramid  of  canned  peaches, 
and  turning  archaeologist,  has  quickly 
reached  the  inside.  The  poor  woman 
finally  collects  her  children  and  checks 
out,  forgetting  three-fourths  of  what  she 
came  for. 

Next  under  view  is  the  "Isn't  love 
wonderful"  newly-weds,  who  float  into 
the  store,  wander  around  for  awhile,  and 
arriving  home,  discover  they  have  pur- 
chased four  tubes  of  tooth  paste,  one  can 
of  anchovy  paste,  three  bottles  of  spiced 
pickles  and  a  can  opener. 

Occasionally  a  wife  and  mother  gets 
sick.  This  means  one  thing.  The  head 
of  the  house  will  do  his  masculine  duty 
in  time  of  peril  and  shop.  He  enters  the 
store  with  a  sure  step,  seizes  a  cart  and 
starts  out.  After  three  hours  he  staggers 
to  the  check-out  stand,  exhausted,  but 
with  a  look  of  glory  in  his  eye.  Maybe 
his  family's  meals  will  not  be  exactly 
balanced,  but  he  thinks  he  has  made 
wise  substitutions  for  the  articles  too 
well  hidden  from  him.  Anyway,  his  wife 
will  be  up  in  a  week,  and  who  said  break- 
fast food  and  cookies  aren't  nourishing? 

Our  last  victim  is  a  child  of  seven. 
Clutched  in  his  grubby  little  hand  is  a 
well-worn  list.  "Lettuce,  hamburger, 
milk  and  butter."  Four  articles.  No  one 
needs  a  list  for  that.  Does  his  mother 
think  he  is  a  child?  "Anyone  can  re- 
member four  articles,  especially  if  it  is 
food."  Thus  he  thinks  as  he  throws  away 
the  list.    After  entering  the  store  and 
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hitch-hiking  to  the  front,  he  quickly 
picks  up  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  jar  of  peanut 
butter,  a  sack  of  candy  and  a  pound  of 
coffee.  He  fights  his  way  through  a 
forest  of  giants,  checks  out,  and  skips 
home. 

So  easy  to  enter,  so  hard  to  get  out 
of — this  land  of  complete  intrigue  and 
utter  confusion,  the  supermarket.  Heads 
of  families  going  there  have  been  known 
to  make  their  wills  before  leaving  home. 
Mothers  have  left  notes  reading  "If  I 
don't  return  within  a  week  ..."  Many 
prepare  for  the  trek  as  big  game  hunters 
starting  on  safari  into  the  heart  of  dark- 

it's  still  corn 

Popcorn!  There's  something  about  it. 
The  sight,  sound  and  taste  of  it!  The 
way  the  corn  leaps  merrily  around  in  the 
popper  fascinates  me. 

Whenever  I  enter  a  theater,  my  first 
stop  is  at  the  popcorn  counter,  where  a 
friendly  attendant  sells  this  habit-form- 
ing product.  Before  I  go  to  bed  at  night, 
I  make  a  batch  and  going  to  my  room, 
make  myself  comfortable  with  the  pop- 
corn at  my  side.  Then  I  proceed  to  read 
and  eat — popcorn! 

At  night  frequently  I  awake  with  a 
start.  Popcorn!  That  awful  craving 
for  it!  During  the  school  year,  I  carry 
a  bag  of  this  delight  to  school  with  me. 
At  the  games  I  irritate  my  fellow  stu- 
dents by  frequent  trips  to  the  popcorn 
stand.    Popcorn!    How  it  tortures  me! 

Why  I  am  affected  by  popcorn  in  this 
way  I  do  not  know.  But  the  other  day 
it  happened!     That  urge  for  popcorn! 


est  Africa,  and  emerge  from  the  venture 
in  much  the  same  way,  followed  by  a 
train  of  bag-bearing  boys. 

But  perhaps  the  most  direful  aspect  of 
the  supermarket  lies  in  the  words  "Self- 
service."  It  means  that  upon  many 
customers  there  now  falls  the  unwelcome, 
onerous  and  often  impossible  task  of 
making  decisions.  No  clerks  haunt  you, 
hound  you,  heckle  you — you're  on  your 
own.  If  you  don't  like  what  you  get,  it's 
your  own  fault.  You  can't  blame  anyone 
but  yourself.  And  for  many  average 
Americans,  that's  too  much. 


by  Larry  Badders  '54 

It  struck  me  between  the  "a"  and  the 
"c"  of  "access."  I  ran  out  of  study  hall 
and  down  to  the  cafeteria.  There  I 
started  the  popcorn  machine  and  made  a 
batch  of  fresh,  tempting  popcorn.  I 
can't  explain  it.  I  can  only  warn  you 
to  stay  away  from  popcorn  or  you  will 
end  up  in  grief.  Over  that  corn — that 
fluffy,  white  tempting  grain.  Popcorn! 


Shadows 

The  shadow  of  a  free,  tall  and 
dark, 

Beside  the  shadow  of  a  mortal  sin 
Is  but  a  small  black  mark — 
Very,  very  thin. 

Mary  Pichon  '54 


for  example  .  .  . 

This  magazine  is  a  product  of  loyalty.  It  was  the  loyalty  to  student 
projects  by  so  many  students  that  made  the  publication  of  it  possible. 
A  sincere  thanks  to  the  many  adult  young  men  and  women  of  C.C. 
who  thought  enough  of  our  efforts  to  supply  the  financial  help  needed. 

Ken  Kimmel  '53 
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This  woman  driver  is  off  to 


an  early  start 

by  Pat  Kelley  '54 

Sunday  finally  arrived.  It  was  the  day 
for  my  769th  driving  lesson  in  a  series 
of  a  thousand.  The  time  passed  slowly, 
but  at  last  2  o'clock  came  and  my  brother 
yelled  at  me,  " Hurry  up!  Pop's  waiting!" 

I  was  extremely  happy  and  raced  for 
the  car.  Then  my  joy  was  enhanced  when 
my  precious  sister.  Xancy.  waddled  to- 
ward the  car. 

"I  wanta  go."  she  said.  Everyone  was 
happy  to  have  her.  so  she  squirmed  in. 

In  high  spirits.  I  jumped  into  the  car, 
placed  the  key  in  the  ignition,  and  gave 
the  starter  a  push.  The  engine  roared 
and  I  shifted  into  reverse.  I  backed  out 
slowly  and  shifted.  The  car  picked  up 
speed.  This  was  wonderful.  Already  I 
was  doing  20.  This  was  strange,  though, 
for  the  accelerator  was  floored.  Then  I 
glanced  down  to  see  that  the  emergency 
brake  was  on. 

I  stopped  the  car  immediately  and  re- 
moved my  black  notebook  to  write  a  re- 
minder. Upon  looking.  I  found  I  had  no 
pencil.  Here  my  sister  chimed  in  with 
those  oft-heard  words.  "Here,  stupid."  as 
she  handed  me  a  pencil.  I  graciously 
thanked  her.  wrote  my  reminder,  and 
resumed  driving. 

In  about  five  minutes  I  approached  an 
intersection.  (I  am  a  slow  and  cautious 
driver).  My  darling  sister  advised  me 
of  the  coming  crossroad  with  the  wise 
words.  "Brakes!  Brakes!" 

I  nodded  thanks  and  began  to  turn 
right.  Sis  spoke  up  saying.  "Don't  turn 
so  fast!  You'll  go  over  the  curb!"  I 
was  overjoyed  to  receive  her  wonderful 
advice.  I  continued  on  this  thorough- 
fare for  about  a  mile  and  was  about  to 
turn  onto  a  one-way  street.  (I  was 
turning  the  right  way.  I  am  a  slow  and 
cautious  driver.)    But  then  mother's  little 


bit  of  sweetness  chimed  in  "Don't  turn 
onto  a  one-way  street,  Pat.  Some  crazy 
driver  may  turn  the  wrong  way  and  hit 
you." 

I  thanked  her  again  and  went  straight. 
By  now  it  was  about  2:30  and  time  for 
"Sorrowful  Smith.  Famous  Detective." 
So  I  resolved  to  head  for  home.  But, 
much  to  my  chagrin,  all  the  streets  I 
passed  were  one-way  streets  and  I  did 
not  dare  turn  onto  one  of  those  now  that 
I  was  aware  of  their  danger.  Finally, 
about  ten  miles  further,  a  two-way  street 
appeared  and  I  turned  right.  At  the  next 
corner,  I  also  turned  right  and  headed  for 
home.  Or  so  I  thought.  Sis  had  other 
ideas.  Upon  her  advice,  I  turned  off 
this  thoroughfare  in  the  3100  block. 
Xancy  dictating. 

The  rights  and  lefts  were  flying  so 
fast  I  thought  I  was  a  boxer.  Then  we 
approached  one  of  the  main  drags  of 
town.  When  I  turned.  I  noticed  we  had 
gone  south  five  blocks.  We  were  now 
in  the  3000  block  of  the  street  from 
which  I  had  turned  ten  minutes  before. 
I  affectionately  complimented  Sis  on 
her  beautiful  job  of  helping  me  find  my 
way. 

The  rest  of  the  lesson  proceeded  as 
usual,  with  a  few  solemn  directions  echo- 
ing from  the  rear,  and  finally  I  drove 
past  our  house.  X"ancy  bellowed,  "Stop: 
we're  here."  And  I  kindly  explained  to 
her  that  I  was  going  to  put  the  car  in 
the  garage.  But  she  protested  violently, 
saying  that  I  would  tear  a  fender  off 
if  I  tried  to  put  the  car  in.  Therefore 
I  drove  around  the  block  and  put  the  car 
in  the  front  of  the  house.  I  climbed  out 
triumphantly  and  said  to  Father.  "Pretty 
good  lesson,  huh?"  But  I  guess  he  didn't 
hear  me.  He  was  too  busy  pulling  cotton 
out  of  his  ears. 
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big  fix 


In  tattered  old  slippers  and  a  soft  rocking  chair 
Relaxing  is  pleasant  with  no  worry  or  care, 
To  rest  and  enjoy  on  a  cold  winter  night 
A  good  mystery  book  by  the  dim  fire  light. 

But  a  chair  becomes  worn  after  many  years'  use, 
Its  bones  begin  creaking,  its  arms  hang  loose. 
But  it's  wonderful,  surely,  the  music  it  plays 
As  you  sit  in  it,  rocking  on  cold  winter  days. 

There's  just  such  a  chair  in  our  living  room 
And  its  dirty  old  wood  fills  the  air  with  perfume. 
With  its  creaky  old  rockers  and  dirty  old  seat 
It's  really  just  something  for  termites  to  eat. 

There  came  the  sad  day  when  my  dad  looked  at  me 
With  a  gleam  in  his  eye,  he  spoke,  and  said  he, 
"See  that  thing  in  the  corner,  what  ever  it  be 
It's  the  saddest  old  structure  you  ever  did  see. 

Now  get  out  your  hammer,  your  saw  and  some  nails 
And  you  fix  up  the  creaks  and  the  groans  and  the  wails, 
Of  the  rickety  chair  and  its  dirty  old  seat, 
Fix  it  and  paint  it  and  make  it  look  neat." 

So  I  got  out  some  tools  and  went  right  to  work 
I  pounded  and  sawed  and  pushed  and  I  jerked. 
It  still  didn't  look  good.    I  thought  "Maybe  trimming, 
With  all  kinds  of  doodads  maybe  lace  rimming." 

I  smeared  it  with  paint  and  plenty  of  ribbon; 

It  looked  flashy  and  I'm  not  fibbin'. 

I  got  to  my  feet  and  eyed  it  once  more. 

By  golly,  I  swear  it  looked  worse  than  before. 

But  I  wouldn't  give  up,  no  sir,  not  I. 
I  determined  to  have  at  least  one  more  good  try. 
It  finally  is  serving  the  purpose  it  should, 
Warming  our  parlor  as  fire  place  wood. 

Bob  Schnurr  '56 
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by  Madeleine  Kelsey  '54 

dear 
diary: 

Jan.  28 

Dear  Diary: 

Today  as  usual  I  went  to  school.  I 
managed  to  type  35  words  and  37  errors. 
Oh.  but  that  isn't  the  half  of  it.  I  also 
flunked  a  literature  test,  made  70  in  a 
history  quiz,  and  got  caught  by  the 
principal  on  the  third  floor  at  a  time 
when  I  should  have  been  somewhere 
else  (Asia  for  instance). 

Well,  anyway.  I  managed  to  get  home 
without  any  scars.  One  thing  simply 
peachy-dandy  did  happen  though:  HE 
spoke  to  me.  Yes.  I  could  hardly  believe 
it  when  I  heard  those  wonderful,  musical 
tones  sounding  in  my  eardrums,  "Hi, 
Hortense!" 

Jan.  30 

Today,  today.  TODAY!  Ill  never  for- 
get TODAY:  HE  walked  with  me  to 
history  class.  If  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
taught  class  today.  I  wouldn't  have 
known  it. 

Feb.  2 

I  hate  him,  I  hate  him!  HE  walked 
with  another  she,  besides  me.  to  typing 
class.  Oh  cruel,  cruel  world,  why  am  I 
made  to  walk  this  forsaken  path  of 
thorns  ? 

I  was  talking  to  Sally  today  and  she 
said  that  he  said  that  he  would  like  a 
date  with  me.  So  I  told  her  to  tell  him 
that  I  just  happened  to  be  free  Satur- 
day night.  If  he  wanted  to  call  me  about 
further  details.  I  would  (be  sitting  by 
the  phone  all  night)  be  glad  to  go  with 
him.  Glad !  Did  I  say  glad  ?  I  probably 
wouldn't  sleep  a  single  wink  or  eat  a 


single  bite.  Whoa!  Wait  a  minute!  I 
can't  stop  eating  altogether  because  I'd 
better  keep  in  good  physical  condition. 
I  read  somewhere  where  a  man  locked 
himself  in  a  room  and  wouldn't  eat  any- 
thing until  his  true  love  returned.  His 
true  love  didn't  return  and  he  died  of 
starvation.  No,  I  have  decided  I  will  eat. 
Goodbye,  dear,  dear  diary,  I  shall  write 
more  of  HIM  tomorrow. 

Feb.  4 

Oh  happy  day!  This  should  in  itself 
explain  why  I  am  so  happy.  WE,  he  and 
I.  are  going  to  a  dance  Saturday  night. 
I  don't  know  what  to  wear.  He's  seen 
my  favorite  skirt  and  sweater.  I  can't 
possibly  wear  either  of  them  again.  Ill 
have  to  talk  to  Mom. 

Feb.  5 

What's  wrong  with  him.  anyway  ?  He 
won't  even  look  at  me,  let  alone  speak. 
I  wonder  if  I  want  to  go  with  him  or 
not.  Maybe  he's  sorry  he's  going  with 
me.  I'll  not  look  in  the  mirror — that 
would  only  depress  me  further.  Could  it 
be.  dear  diary,  that  my  Prince  Charm- 
ing, the  boy  of  my  dreams,  is  not  what 
he  is  cracked  up  to  be?  Xo.  spare  me 
this.  If  this  is  so,  ''Keep  It  a  Secret 
from  Me." 

Feb.  6 

Dearest  Diary: 

I  deserve  to  be  hanged.  To  think  that 
I  doubted  him  for  a  meager  second  of 
my  life.  My  Prince  Charming,  the  boy 
of  my  dreams,  has  returned  and  we  now 
walk  together  —  until  tomorrow  night 
anyway. 

Feb.  7 

Tonight  is  the  night,  dear  diary.  I 
have  been  getting  ready  for  two  days. 
Last  night  I  washed  my  hair,  and  today 
I'm  going  to  set  it.  polish  my  nails  with 
that  new  daring  color  that  Sally  so  kind- 
ly let  me  use.  Mother  is  going  to  let 
me  use  her  perfume  tonight.  All  I  can 
say  is.  ''Watch  out,  Prince  Charming. 
It  it  costs  So  an  ounce,  it  has  to  be 
dangerous." 


sixteen 


Feb.  8 

Cinderella  has  returned  to  her  place 
beside  the  kitchen  sink,  and  has  nothing 
but  her  memories  to  keep  her  happy. 

It  was  heavenly.  We  danced  and  talked 
(he  really  is  interesting  to  listen  to) 
and  talked  and  danced  until  the  clock 
struck  11:00.  Then  we  rushed  down  the 
marble  stairs  and  into  his  coach  (a  '38 
Ford)  and  rattled  off  to  get  a  ham- 
burger. Then  we  rattled  home  just  the 
three  of  us,  Prince  Charming,  Cinderella 
and  Betsy.  Surprisingly  enough,  Betsy 
got  me  home  by  midnight  and  my  silks 
and  satins  didn't  have  a  chance  to  turn 

why 

shadows? 

A  shadow  is  like  a  false  friend.  What 
good  is  a  shadow?  What  good  is  a 
false  friend  ?  Neither  is  necessary.  They 
don't  help  anyone. 

Shadows  follow  you  around,  showing 
no  initiative,  never  giving  assistance, 
doing  only  the  same  as  you.  An  untrue 
friend  imitates  your  actions  and  takes 
credit  for  what  you  have  done,  stealing 
what  is  your  right. 

Shadows  are  around  in  the  sunshine, 
and  disappear  in  darkness,  like  a  de- 
ceiving friend  who,  when  all  is  honey 
and  roses,  is  a  real  pal,  but  in  the  dark 
of  life,  leaves  to  return  again  when  and 
if  the  sun  shines. 

Jean  Getty,  '55 

to  each  other 


to  rags.  Good  night,  dear  diary,  sweet 
dreams. 

Feb.  9 

I'm  fed  up  with  men,  boys  and  the  like. 
People  make  me  sick.  That  other  she, 
and  my  HE  of  Saturday  night  waKked 
to  typing  together  again.  I'm  through, 
I  quit,  from  now  on  I'm  going  to  hiber- 
nate with  a  stack  of  Shakespeare  and 
study  ancient  history.  I'm  going  to  study 
and  never  look  at  another  "Romeo  and 
his  Betsy."  I  don't  like  to  be  bitter, 
but  I  hope  Betsy  breaks  down  while  he's 
in  it. 

watching 

I  saw  a  star  in  the  sky 

Right  by  the  moon. 

It  looked  like  it  was  going  out. 

It  did. 

But  then  it  appeared  again 
Brighter  than  ever. 
It  had  been  just  a  cloud 
Passing  by  it. 

I  sat  for  a  long  while 
Watching  it. 
It  seemed  so  pure 
All  alone 

En  the  tremendous  blackness 
Of  nothingness. 

As  I  waited  for  it  to  disappear 

again 
I  knew 

There  would  never  be  another 

like  it, 
Never  again, 

Carole  Fettig,  54 


Loyalty  is  love.  Love  is  instilled  in  us  in  cur  family,  and  also  com- 
manded by  God.  If  we  would  take  this  love  and  apply  it  to  our  fellow 
students  as  God  intended,  then  true  loyalty  to  C.C  and  fellow  students 
would  be  a  tangible  reality.  If  we  are  loyal  to  each  other,  we  will  have 
loyalty  to  our  school. 

Ken  Kimmel  '53 
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Too  much  work — and 


pete's  a  dull  boy 


Pete  Jones,  a  typical  high  school  stu- 
dent, gets  out  of  his  last  period  class  to 
go  to  work.  By  2:45,  he's  checked  in 
and  ready  to  begin  his  "day's"  work. 
About  eight  hours  later  he  checks  out 
wearily  and  drags  himself  home.  A  little 
after  midnight,  he's  fast  asleep.  Seven 
hours  later,  his  mother  drags  him  out 
of  bed  to  make  it  to  school  on  time. 

Pete,  practically  walking  in  his  sleep, 
arrives  at  school,  lunch  in  one  hand,  and 
a  book  with  his  unfinished  homework  in 
the  other. 

Class  begins.  Pete  nods  occasionally 
and  soon  has  his  head  on  the  desk  sound 
asleep,  sometimes  with  sound  effects  al- 
so. 

Meantime,  the  teacher  is  carefully  ex- 
plaining the  next  lesson,  but  Pete,  in  a 
world  of  his  own,  misses  the  boat  com- 
pletely. He  is  nudged  by  the  student 
sitting  behind  him,  who  tells  him  that 
the  teacher  wants  last  night's  home- 
work. Pete  puts  a  smirk  on  his  tired 
face,  which  is  red  and  wrinkled  from 
where  he  was  resting  on  his  arm,  and 
crabs,  "I  ain't  got  no  homework.  I  had 
to  work  late  last  night." 

This  procedure  is  carried  on  about 
every  morning,  period  after  period,  day 
after  day.  Then  Friday  rolls  around, 
desks  are  ordered  cleared  for  a  test. 
Pete's  mouth  drops  to  his  desk  and  with 
eyes  as  large  as  saucers,  says,  "What 
test?    She  never  told  us  about  a  test!" 

After  Pete  is  informed  that  they  were 
told  of  it  a  week  ago,  he  condescends  to 
take  the  test.  The  first  ten  questions 
are  simple  (same  as  he  has  had  for 
eleven  or  more  years  previous)  but  the 
eleventh  has  him  stumped  and  right  away 
he  complains  that  they  "never  had  this 
stuff!" 


by  Ray  Mattes  '53 

Pete  fails  the  test  and  another  "0" 
goes  behind  his  name.  It  isn't  long  be- 
fore Pete  has  to  repeat  the  semester 
again. 

But  Pete  is  not  one  to  care  or  worry 
about  it,  for  after  all  what's  another 
passing  grade  or  credit  to  him?  The 
money  he  has  earned  so  far  has  gone 
for  nice  clothes,  and  the  813,000  car  he 
bought  (put  a  down  payment  on  it  and 
will  continue  to  pay  for  it  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half)  makes  him  pretty 
popular  with  the  guys,  and  especially 
with  the  girls.  Of  course,  he  has  really 
only  week-ends  to  himself  and  spends 
S15  or  S20  for  taking  one  of  the  girls 
out  and  for  the  gas  which  he  burns  up 
while  tearing  around  town.  Since  he  is 
out  late  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  he 
is  his  usual  self  on  Monday  mornings. 

This  may  sound  awfully  exaggerated 
but  Ave  all  know  how  often  this  is  true. 

Our  school  work  doesn't  mean  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  to  us  now.  It  is  the  least 
of  our  worries.  Do  you  think  that  after 
we  are  out  of  school  (some  of  us  without 
diplomas )  that  our  employers  are  going 
to  ask  what  kind  of  car  we  had  in  high 
school  or  how  many  girl  friends  we  had  ? 

We  forget  that  we  are  commanded  by 
God  to  take  care  of  our  bodies  and  to  do 
now  what  he  has  planned  for  us  now — 
going  to  school,  learning  all  we  can,  not 
to  be  hampered  by  work  and  uncalled- 
for  activities. 

We  are  in  school  but  a  short  time,  for 
most  of  us  twelve  years.  During  this 
time  that  we  are  in  school,  we  should 
make  the  best  of  it  and  learn  all  we 
can,  for  after  our  school  years,  we  still 
have  plenty  of  time  to  work. 
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by  Dave  Moring  '54 

ten 

against 
a  thousand 

Many  stories  are  written  about  the 
great  Indian  fighters  of  the  Old  West. 
My  favorite  is  told  to  me  by  my  grand- 
father who  fought  the  natives  of  America 
in  the  eighteen  eighties.  My  grand- 
father was  a  private  in  the  United  States 
Cavalry  at  that  time.  This  is  a  story  he 
told  of  an  encounter  with  the  hardy 
plains  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 

My  grandfather  and  a  group  of  others 
were  riding  along  one  sunny  autumn  day. 
Looking  in  front  of  them,  they  suddenly 
saw  a  huge  cloud  of  dust.  The  one 
thought  that  went  through  the  head  of 
every  man  there  was,  "Indians!"  They 
could  not  retreat  because  at  their  rear 
was  the  desert,  and  they  were  low  on 
water.  On  both  sides  of  them  were  sheer 
cliffs,  impossible  to  climb.  The  men  then 
made  a  brave  decision,  and  that  was  to 
die  fighting,  rather  than  to  die  of  thirst 
by  retreating  to  the  desert. 

The  dust  cloud  grew  larger,  and  the 
captain  in  command  gave  the  order  to 
draw  sabers.  The  odds  were  ten  against 
a  thousand.    The  cavalry  men  formed  a 


line;  the  Captain  gave  the  bugler  the 
order  to  sound  the  charge.  The  odds 
were  ten  against  a  thousand!  The  gal- 
loping horsemen  met  each  other  with  a 
terrible  clash.  Knives  flashed,  toma- 
hawks crashed,  the  echo  of  guns  re- 
sounded, and  the  battle  was  on! 

My  grandfather  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle.  Men  fell  all  around  him.  He 
hacked  and  he  slashed.  One  after  an- 
other fell  before  his  flashing  sword. 
The  men  fought  hard,  for  they  were 
fighting  for  their  lives.  The  odds  were 
ten  against  a  thousand! 

Finally,  when  the  smoke  had  cleared, 
the  Indians  were  seen  retreating  in  the 
distance. 

In  camp  that  night,  the  men  all  agreed 
on  one  thing  in  reviewing  the  battle. 
They  had  never  fought  ten  tougher 
Indians. 


The  "patient"  lay  on  the  table. 
Two  figures  bent  over  with  care. 
"The  scalpel,  the  probe,  the  forceps!" 
Be  careful!    The  tissues  may  tear." 

A  perfect  extraction  was  made, 
The  contents  were  placed  in  a  dish. 
"We  must  proceed  with  great  caution, 
And  please,  Herman,  don't  move  the 
fish." 

Carol  Klinqenberger,  '53 


more  georges  needed! 

This  year,  the  Dramatics  Club  and  music  department  worked  hard 
to  put  on  top-flight  performances.  Where  was  the  student  body  during 
these  functions?   School  spirit  and  loyalty? 

Though  the  year  is  waning,  a  few  chances  to  show  a  little  enthus- 
iasm still  remain.  C.C.'s  spirit  has  been  nil!  Let's  bring  it  back  to  life. 
Don't  leave  it  up  to  George,  either,  because  there  are  only  four  or  five 
Georges  in  school.    A  mighty  small  crowd.    We're  depending  on  you. 

Walter  Carr  '53 
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bombs  away! 


by  Mel  Quinn  '53 

The  time— Tuesday,  Feb.  18,  1954, 
1  a.m.  The  place — a  Russian  air  base 
somewhere  on  the  sparse,  windswept 
plains  of  eastern  Siberia. 

The  sky,  the  field,  the  buildings,  the 
air  are  cold,  black,  silent.  The  whole 
atmosphere  betrays  a  sinister  purpose, 
a  purpose  so  deadly  that  the  world  may 
be  destroyed  by  it. 

The  base  is  unlike  any  ever  built. 
Lives  have  been  snuffed  out  to  keep  its 
existence  a  secret.  It  has  only  one  mis- 
sion to  send  out.  A  mission  whose  ac- 
complishment or  failure  will  decide  the 
fate  of  the  world.  Therefore,  it  is  small, 
consisting  of  only  one  runway,  an  air 
plane  garage,  one  officers'  and  men's 
quarters  and  one  structure  efficiently 
housing  the  radio  room,  weather  post, 
office  and  briefing  room. 

But  by  far  the  most  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  base  is  the  plane  it 
hou-ses.  It  stands  majestically,  a  huge 
silver  monster  seeming  to  dominate  its 
very  creators.  Four  sleek  jet  engines 
project  from  its  wings.  Its  interior  is 
a  confused  mass  of  electronic  devices; 
timers,  switches,  cables,  and  flasher 
lights.  In  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would  be  a  tribute  to  man's  genius,  but 
as  it  is,  it  is  an  extremity  of  his  cunning. 

Outside  a  dozen  men  work  grimly 
under  the  plane's  belly,  preparing  her 
for  the  first  and  only  flight  she  is  to  fly. 
Inside  five  specialized  electronic  techni- 
cians are  giving  a  last  minute  check  to 
two  ingenious  instruments:  an  ultrasonic 
noise  suppressor  and  a  radar  wave  de- 
flector. Without  these  devices  the  plane 
would  never  reach  its  destination. 

In  the  briefing  room,  fifteen  Russian 
officers  are  gathered.  At  the  front  of 
the  room  a  Russian  general  stands,  looks, 
and  talks  characteristically  as  a  person 
about  to  realize  the  results  of  his  evil 
schemes.    He  is  giving  final  instructions 


and  going  over  the  already  worn-out 
plans  calculated  some  twelve  months 
ago:  the  flight  course,  the  time  schedule, 
the  weather  conditions,  telling  them  they 
are  the  chosen  ones  who  will  destroy  the 
enemy  of  Russia,  the  capitalists,  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

But  somewhere  among  the  fifteen 
there  is  a  man  who  is  not  thinking  like 
the  others.  He  is  Russian  but  a  Catholic 
by  birth.  He  never  had  the  chance  to 
practice  his  faith  because  he  had  been 
driven  into  submission  to  the  Red  doc- 
trines and  like  the  others  he  has  become 
a  part  of  the  Red  driven  machine.  But  as 
he  is  thinking  now,  he  remembers  some  of 
the  things  his  mother  had  told  him  when 
he  was  young. 

"No  matter  what  anyone  does  to  you, 
people  are  basically  good,  and  therefore 
never  seek  revenge,  but  try  to  help 
them." 

This  man  is  the  bombadier  of  the 
mission  but  he  does  not  tell  any  of  the 
others  what  he  is  thinking. 

The  time  for  the  flight  has  come.  The 
men  file  out  of  the  room,  pulling  on 
their  flying  togs.  They  stop  half-way  to 
the  plane  to  watch  as  a  black  carton  is 
lifted  into  the  bomb  hatch  of  the  big 
craft.  All  of  the  men  are  thinking  as 
they  have  been  driven  to  think — "This 
bomb  will  wipe  out  the  capitalists  that 
are  the  cause  of  our  country's  condi- 
tion." All,  that  is,  but  one,  who  thinks, 
"That  bomb  will  kill  thousands  of  peo- 
ple." 

The  crew  climbs  into  the  plane,  each 
man  to  his  post;  each  man  with  a  look 
of  gloating  and  aggrandizement  on  his 
face,  but,  in  reality,  each  man  scared 
stiff.  Each  man,  that  is,  but  one  who 
has  a  look  of  uncertainty  on  his  face  and 
who  is,  in  reality,  uncertain. 

The  engines  give  a  sudden  roar,  then 
quiet  down  to  a  steady  hum.    The  plane 

continued  on  next  page 


twenty 


An  unforgettable 

old  timer 

My  next  door  neighbor,  who  is  pushing 
75,  seems  as  though  he  is  still  living  in 
the  days  when  you  could  buy  a  ham- 
burger for  a  nickel  or  a  bushel  of  apples 
for  fifty  cents.  He  thinks  that  these 
are  the  horse  and  buggy  days  and  gossips 
more  than  a  group  of  old  ladies. 

During  the  summer  he  keeps  a  little 
garden  in  our  back  yard.  Once  in  a 
while,  he  offers  us  a  few  carrots  or  a 
bunch  of  beans.  Sometimes  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  offer  us  some  of  his  prize 
onions.  We  consider  ourselves  very 
lucky,  even  though  the  garden  is  in  our 
back  yard. 

Returning  home  after  a  big  snow  storm 
the  other  day,  I  was  greeted  by  my 
mother,  much  to  my  delight,  with  the 
news  that  the  old-timer  was  under  the 
weather  and  wanted  me  to  shovel  off  his 
walk.    Overcome  with  joy,  I  ran  down 

bombs  away 

continued  from  preceding  page 

begins  moving  like  a  huge,  cautious  cat 
and  gradually  disappears  into  the  empty 
blackness. 

Over  the  ice  of  the  Bering  Sea  streaks 
a  huge  silver  bird.  It  continues  over 
Alaska  and  western  Canada,  across  the 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  toward  the  city  of  New  York. 

A  voice  breaks  radio  silence.  "We 
have  escaped  detection  and  are  approach- 
ing the  target.  Bombardier,  are  you 
ready?" 

In  an  instant's  time,  a  hundred 
thoughts  scramble  through  the  mind  of 
the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  release  the 
bomb.  "If  I  press  this  button,  I'll  be  a 
hero  and  will  be  given  a  place  in  the 
Kremlin  with  power  and  influence.  But 
to  gain  this,  I  must  deliberately  kill 
thousands  of  unsuspecting  people.  'What 


by  Bob  Wruble  '53 


into  the  basement  to  find  the  shovel  and 
to  discover,  much  to  my  surprise,  that  I 
had  forgotten  to  put  my  shoes  on.  After 
I  calmed  down,  I  set  to  the  pleasant  task. 
When  I  was  just  about  finished  with  the 
work,  the  old-timer  stuck  his  head  out  of 
the  door  and  said  that  when  I  was  fin- 
ished he  wanted  to  give  me  a  reward. 

The  tremendous  job  done,  I  dragged 
my  tired  body  to  his  back  door.  There  I 
received  the  shock  of  my  life  when  he 
offered  me  a  quarter  and  insisted  that  I 
take  it.  That  was  the  easiest  25  cents 
that  I  had  ever  made.  Besides  it  took 
me  only  45  minutes  to  shovel  the  walk. 

Yes  sir,  the  old-timer  is  quite  a  man. 
I'm  glad  he  is  my  neighbor,  especially 
when  he  thinks  I  am  such  a  fine  lad. 
Anyone  else  would  have  received  10  cents 
for  the  walk-shovelling. 


does  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole 
world  and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  own 
soul?'  " 

He  makes  his  decision  then  gives  his 
hesitant,  choked  reply,  "Yes,  I'm  ready." 

Without  bothering  to  look  through  the 
bombsights  or  to  make  necessary  adjust- 
ments for  a  successful  drop,  he  opens 
the  bomb-bay  doors  and  deliberately 
turns  the  discharge  timer  switch  greatly 
to  the  right.  Then  calmly  he  says 
"Bombs  away!" 

Into  the  dark  sky  from  the  womb  of 
a  great  silver  giant  drops  an  object 
falling  into  the  midst  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis. But  instead  of  gaining  in  ac- 
celeration as  a  bomb  would,  it  defies 
the  laws  of  gravity  and  glides  slowly 
to  earth,  a  parachute  billowing  from  it. 
The  man  dangling  from  the  parachute 
counts  off  the  seconds  before  the  com- 
ing explosion. 
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paper  parasites 


Paper  is  the  backbone,  the  foundation 
of  all  school  work.  No  one  can  do  without 
it,  although  some  try.  Everyone  knows 
what  paper  is  made  of,  but  that  is  not 
important.  The  important  thing  is  to 
know  from  whom  you  can  borrow  the 
next  piece. 

Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  work  out 
a  system  so  that  they  do  not  have  tb 
buy  one  pack  of  paper  during  the  whole 
school  year.  Now,  most  people  don't  do 
this,  but  many  do  borrow.  So,  when  you 
are  out  of  paper,  don't  hesitate — every- 
one does  it. 

Perhaps  the  word  "borrow"  confuses 
you.  Don't  let  it.  It  really  means  give, 
but  it  is  more  polite  to  say  "borrow." 
Paper  swipers  are  really  polite.  They 
have  to  be. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  paper  swind- 
ler is  not  to  save  money.  It's  the  con- 
venience of  the  thing  that  attracts  him. 
Take  Joe  Hardcash,  for  example.  Does 
this  fellow  buy  paper?  Of  course  not! 
Why  be  inconvenienced  ?  When  a  person 
asks  him  for  a  piece  of  paper,  he  avoids 
all  of  the  fancy  ways  of  getting  around 
it.    He  simply  says,  "No." 

The  habit  of  borrowing  paper  is  like 
a  disease.    It  resembles  cancer  closely 


because  it  is  hard  to  remove  and  painful 
to  those  touched  by  it.  Of  course,  you 
can  try  to  cure  a  person  of  it  by  saying 
"No,"  when  the  touch  is  on  you,  but  some 
one  else  will  give  it  to  him.  So  when 
someone  says  "How  about  some  paper?" 
give  it  to  him.  He  is  suffering  from  a 
disease  that  is  incurable.  By  the  way, 
this  is  "borrowed"  paper  I'm  writing  on. 

Bill  Reed  '54 


answer 

Christ  crucified  cries  from  His  cross: 

"Come." 
And  yet  who  answers? 
Christ  crucified  pleads  from  His 

Cross:  "Come." 
And  yet  who  answers? 
Christ  crucified  sighs  from  His 

cross:  "Come." 
I  hear  an  answer! 
There  at  His  feet  stands  a  little 

boy. 

"I'm  here,  God." 
All  is  still. 

Pat  Ledden,  '54 


the  big  cry 

The  big  cry  of  the  teenager  "I  want  responsibility  and  obligation!" 
The  first  and  biggest  responsibility  or  obligation  we  can  find  is  right 
under  our  nose.  We  have  an  obligation  to  the  faculty,  to  students  al- 
ready graduated,  to  future  students,  and  to  ourselves.  The  obligation 
is  taking  care  of  C.C. 

Ken  Kimmel  '53 
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heroes 
of 

the 
school 

by  Nancy  Blee  '53 

These  seniors  are  really  big  guns.  One 
day  a  few  of  us  freshmen  took  courage 
in  hand  and  ventured  out  of  the  safety 
and  quiet  of  our  rooms  into  the  dark 
and  yet  unexplored  (by  freshmen,  that 
is),  halls  of  the  seniors.  We  crept  un- 
surely  up  the  dark  stairs  and  upon  reach- 
ing the  top,  were  confronted  by  Room 
302. 

As  class  was  not  yet  in  session,  we 
stole  into  the  room  and  to  our  amaze- 
ment, saw  just  a  few  people  walking 
around.  The  rest  were  busily  engaged 
in  the  art  of  sleeping. 

In  the  back  of  the  room,  Hildegard 
Howard  was  crumbling  up  a  physics  pa- 
per and  looking  for  a  place  in  which  to 
deposit  it.  The  nearest  wastebasket  was 
over  by  Gertrude  Grunch,  two  desks 
away. 

"Here,  Hilly,"  said  Willie  Winterbot- 
tom  gallantly,  "let  me  get  rid  of  that  pa- 
per for  you." 

She  handed  him  the  wad,  and  he,  with- 
out even  rising  from  his  desk,  tossed  it 
in  Gertrude's  basket,  a  distance  of  al- 
most 12  feet. 

"Nice  shot!"  screamed  Hildegard,  loud 
enough  to  wake  up  Tom  Tuttle,  a  no- 
toriously light  sleeper.  There  had  been 
bad  blood  between  Tom  Tuttle  and  Willie 
Winterbottom  since  last  year's  paper 
clip  scandal. 

So  realizing  the  chance  to  outdo  Willie, 
Tuttle  threw  an  eraser  into  Gertrude's 
wastebasket  with  his  left  hand.  Not  to 
be  outdone,  Willie  threw  a  pencil  back- 


wards over  his  head  right  into  the  bas- 
ket. 

By  this  time,  the  whole  class  had 
awakened  and  were  watching  with  great 
interest.  Tom  Tuttle  was  fighting  mad. 
He  climbed  to  the  top  of  his  desk,  lay 
on  his  back,  and  from  this  position, 
tossed  a  candy  wrapper  into  the  basket. 

Tt  looked  as  if  defeat  for  Willie  Win- 
terbottom was  near  at  hand.  Willie's 
spirit,  however,  was  not  dampened.  He 
selected  an  apple  core  from  the  inside 
of  his  desk  and  walked  solemnly  to  a 
corner  20  feet  from  the  basket.  All  those 
watching  understood  the  enormity  of  this 
task.  We,  the  visitors  were  told,  that 
the  school  record  was  15  feet  set  by  the 
janitor  in  1945. 

There  were  also  obstacles  hazarding 
Willie's  path,  an  umbrella  plant  and  a 
file  cabinet.  Time  out  was  called  so 
that  Willie  could  mop  his  perspiring 
brow  and  so  that  the  wastebasket  could 
be  emptied. 

At  last  time  was  called  back  in,  and 
Willie  stepped  courageously  to  the  line. 
He  threw  the  core  with  a  high  arching 
shot  that  just  managed  to  clear  the  ob- 
stacles. It  landed  squarely  in  the  center 
of  the  basket.  At  once  bedlam  broke 
loose  and  there  was  a  wild  scramble  to 
catch  it.  At  last  it  was  subdued  and 
filed  back  in  the  cabinet  under  "B." 

Willie's  classmates  hoisted  him  to  their 
shoulders  and  carried  him  in  triumph. 
Tom  Tuttle,  always  a  good  loser,  ripped 
the  calendar  off  the  wall  and  tore  it  into 
small  pieces  for  confetti. 


Success 

The  only  man  who  completes  life's 
work,  I  figure, 

By  beginning  at  the  top  is  a  well- 
digger. 

Tom  Lomont,  '53 
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